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IL.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(a)— Pelice, 


The Burdwan Sanjivani of the 20th July has the following :— 

Lord Sandhuret in the Poona A child baffled in his attempt te get what he 
tragedy. desires to have vents his spleen upon anything and 
everything that comes within his reach. So is Lord Sandhurst venting his 
spleen upon the innocent Poona Sage not having succeeded in apprehending the 
perpetrators of the Poona tragedy. Disappointment, indignation and fear of 
ridicule have destroyed his equanimity, and he is giving vent to his pent 
feelings by oppressing and ill-treating the Poona people. But what will the 
world say What verdict will History pass upon his conduct? They will say 
that, failing to detect the murderers of two innocent Englishmen, the Governor 
of Bombay = oppressed his innocent subjects instead of punishing the 
inefficient police. : 

Lord Sandhurst’s telegrams and statements show that his mind has become 
unsettled. We, therefore, humbly pray the Government of India and the. 
Secretary of State to interfere and protect the Poona people against. oppression. 
and high-handedness.. No civilised Government can approve of the policy of. 
punishing an innocent public for the failings of the police. But every anomaly 
is possible in India. When there was an agitation to save Tikendrajit from 
being ignominiously hanged, Lord Lansdowne threatened that he would resign 
if the public prayer were heard. Lord Sandhurst, too, will probably threaten to 
resign if he is interfered with. The future of the Poona people gives us no 
little anxiety. There is no means of judging in this country whether an act of 
the Government is just or unjust. 

2. The Sahachar of the Pag July —* ge Chief gp to 

e Government of Bengal, for promptly quellin 

a ane ee Se inte mete the Calcutta riots. re soon se he iil of the 
disturbances, he came down to Calcutta and took steps to put a stop to the 
anarchy. The Lieutenant-Governor came to the metropolis when the troubles 
were almost at an end. So, it is probable, that if Mr. Bolton had not come 
down in time, the affair would have taken a different turn and the citizens of 
Calcutta would have had to labour under serious inconveniences for some days 
more. 

3. The same paper has the following :— 

quartering a punitive police in Poona, the 

angry Government did not consider that the punish- 
ment would fall on the guilty and the innocent alike. It ought to have allowed 
feelings to cool down before taking any punitive measure. After the first fit 
of horror‘and indignation was over the Bombay Gazette, always a supporter of 
the Government, condemned the measure. The horrible murders were well 
calculated to upset the English sojourner in India, But it is to be regretted that 
they upset even those who had the conduct of the administration in their hands: 
The men who have the government of a country like India in their hands, are 
expected to be strong and impartial like the gods; they should not like ordinary 
people allow themselves to be carried away by feeling. Sir Arthur Hobhouse 
once said in the India Council that the Government should never be actuated 
by vindictive motives, and the same noble view was expressed the other 
day by the Lord Bishop of Bombay in regard to the Poona murders. The 
quartering of the police is regretted because Lord Sandhurst. is highly respected 
as a gentleman and well-wisher of the natives, and also because it will be 
regarded as a of Government's weakness, especially by the real offenders 
who might feel encouraged to repeat their crime. It is necessary, therefore, 
that they should be adequately punished, and the people of the entire Bombay 
Presidency should combine in right earnest to find them out. It is wrong to 
punish the whole city of Poona only because its residents protested against the 
prague measures.. It is doubtful if the British public will approve of what has 
done by the Government; itis probable the whole civilised world will 
blame the Government of India. It is very strange that though rejecting the 
allegations made against the plague officers, the Bombay Government attributes 
the murders to a widespread conspiracy. This is self-contradiction. If there 
was no discontent in connection. with the plague inspections, why a conspiracy? 


The Poona punitive policy. 


BURDWAN SaNJIVANI, 


SaHACHAR, 
July 21st, 1897. 


SAHACHAR. 
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There can be no doubt that the people of Poona, both Hindu and Musal 


ma 
were extremely offended with the plague officers, and if it is assumed that 
anger led to conspiracy, then the blame of conspiring shou'd attach to both 


Hindus and Musalmans and not to Hindus alone, Everybody has heard of 
Mr. Rand’s sending some respectable men to jail as Magistrate of Satara, and of 
two men in disguise decorating them with flowers when coming out of jail. 
These two men may have committed these two murders, and there is also the 
rumour attributing the murders to a European. In this state of things, it is not 
right to fix the responsibility for the crime on any particular individual or 
community. | 
It is necessary that Professor Gokhale’s allegations should be properly in- 
vestigated. The very fact that women were examined, makes it certain that 
they were stripped for the purpose of the examination. And Mr. Rand’s reply 
to the Deccan Sabha, that if women or their guardiaus objected to their examin- 
ation in the public streets, they would not in future be so examined, was aclear 


admission by that officer that women were, before the presentation of the petition 
of the Deccan Sabha on the 7th April last, examined in the public streets. It is 
probable that Lord Sandhurst’s subordinates did not let him know anythin 
about either the Deccan Sabha’s memorial or Mr. Rand’s reply to it. Since 
the publication of Professor Gokhale’s charges against the plague executive, 
Mr, Lamb, the Collector of Poona, has issued a circular calling upon everybod 
who knows anything of the oppressions complained of to bring them to the 
. knowledge of the Government. But if nobody has cared to respond to this call, 
it is no proof that the Professor’s charges are false. It is probable that all the 
facts in connection with the plague inspections were not brought to the notice 
of the Governor, and that he is, therefore, labouring under a mistake. 
Baarat MITRA, 4, The Bharat Mitra of the 22nd July says that it is useless for the 
duly Tint, Ser: Moslem Chronicle to lay the blame of the late Cal- 
cutta riot at the door of Marwari gamblers, by sayin 
that the masjid affair at Talla afforded them an opportunity of being avenge 
upon the Calcutta police at whose instance rain-gambling has been abol shed. 


The Marwari theory of the late riol. 


Hitavant, 5. The Hitavadi of the 23rd July writes as follows :— 
July 23rd, 1897. | tes It is not a little amusing that we should pose 
ne in the Angio- asthe Viceroy’s advocate while the Engitshman should 


appear as his detractor. It would thus seem as if 
a new era had begun. Plague, riot, drought and flood have combined to change 
the aepennee of the country. What wonder then that a change should come 
over the press, too? Indeed, such a change is to be apprehended when the 
threat of gagging the press is carried out. 

The L£nglishman is displeased with the Viceroy because he has pronounced 
the riots in Calcutta a purely local disturbance. Indeed, a calm and dispas- 
sionate view of the matter can lead to no other conclusion. A man who fails 
to see that the riot in Calcutta as well as the tragedy at Poona was only a 
local disturbance, can be given credit for very little knowledge of the country. 
It is amusing that the mouth-piece of the Anglo-Indian community should show 
such ignorance of the country. 

It is much to be regretted that certain officials should share the views of the 
Englishman. The judgment of many has been so much perverted by panic that 
they are no longer able to distinguish between truth and falsehood. That is why 
we have to see and hear many curious things. 

Lord Sandhurst says that the plague officers Lave not been guilty of any 
oppression, and that they did not take any woman out of her house for purposes 
of inspection. But it appears from the letters of the plague officers themselves 
that they were guilty of oppression and promised to mend themselves in future. 
Will — Sandhurst tell us which of these contradictory statements we are to 
accept 

‘The authorities increased the sufferings of the people by concealing their 
discontent while the native press did a real service to Government by letting it 
know how deep and widespread that discontent was. Is it not therefore very 
curious that the native press should be blamed? But curious as this is, the 
quartering of a punitive police is more curious still. 

It has been thought necessary to quarter a punitive police at Poona, be- 
cause two Europeans have been murdered by. some unknown people. But 
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Bhajanlal was pursued for a long time by badmashes, and sought protection 
from every officer from the ruler of the province to police inspectors, but in 
vain. He was assaulted within the metropolis. And yet far from quartering 
a punitive police in the metropolis, Government has not even made proper 
arrangements for the preservation of the peace. 1s not this curious ? 

Is it not also curious that the Poona Municipality should be blamed for not 
paying the expenses of tke punitive police, although it has no funds at its dis- 
posal and has no authority to borrow mone 

Professor Gokhale said that women had been violated at Poona. The Pro- 
fessor must know more of Poona than any Englishman, and yet the Secreta 
of State indignantly denied the charge on the strength of an official statement, 
but curiously enough did not require the Professor to furnish proofs of the truth 
of hisstatement. ‘The Hon’ble Mr. Tilak supported the plague policy of Govern- 
ment; but as soon as he said that oppression was being committed on the people 
in the course of plague inspection, Government began to take counsel with 
itself whether he could not be prosecuted for sedition. Is not this very 
curious ? 

Granting that Mr. Tilak and Professer Gokhale are in the rebel camp, no 
such thing can be said of the convert, Rama Bai, who has established an asylum 
for Hindu widows and converted many of them to Christianity. She cannot 
certainly be supposed to have dreamt of oppression under the influence of 
prejudice. But this Rama Bai has complained of oppression of women in 
a Christian newspaper. Was an enquiry made into the truth of her statements? 
It must be a very curious thing indeed if Lord Sandhurst has denied the charge 
of oppression without enquiring into the matter. 

That is why we say that if anybody is disposed to laugh in the midst of 
his tears, he will not want for things to laugh at. 


It is also curious that Mrs, Ayerst, the chief witness in the case, has been 
hurriedly sent to England before the conclusion of the enquiry. It is rumoured 
that Mrs, Ayerst has said that her husband was killed by a European. © ‘hig 


rumour has even been publisbed in the newspapers. But it is curious that 


Government is not letting the public know whether Mrs. Ayerst really said so. 


6. The same paper says that one Takhu Bagti, a resident of Jalanpur in 
the Bankura district, was decoyed to Assam as a 
cooly some yearsago, He has now writtena touch- 
ing letter to his father saying that he has only four months more to serve, and 
soliciting a remittance of Rs. 15 for passage money. Thaku’s father is 
distracted with grief on receipt of the letter. He now thinks that his poor son 
is dead, and anon that some one has written in his son’s name to cheat him out of 
the money. He is ready to raise the money, but is at a loss how to ensure its 
receipt by Tukhu. The authorities will do well, under these circumstances, to 
save l'akhufrom another agreement, and to restore him to his family. Every 


one in Bengal looks upon Mr. Cotton as a friend of the helpless, and it is hoped 
that he will help poor Takhu. 


7. A correspondent of the Sanjivani of the 24th July complains that the 
ei is Bl District Superintendent of Police, Kamrup, lately 
Police, > steal uperintendent of confined the Head Clerk of the Dhubri Police office 


and a Sub-Inspector of Police of that place, because 
the office lock and key had been lost. 


8. The Mithir-o-Sudhakar of the 24th July has the following :— 


Everybody, high and low, native and foreigner 
en re Pe is speaking ae writing about the Talla riot. Muck 
misfortune seems to be yet in store for the unfortunate Indian. Musalmans, 
oran unfounded charge of sedition would not be brought against them in 
consequence of this disturbance. The fates must be against the 60 millions of 
Indian Musalmans when the Anglo-Indians are so anxious to denounce them as 
“seditious,” for a trifling incident, and connecting the Talla riot, the Poona 
tragedy, the Tochi affair and the Greco-Turkish war with each other and 
comparing the little riot with the French Revolution and its instigator, Himmat 
Khan, with Napoleon Bonaparte. The editors of the Englishman and the Indian 


Daiiy News are, like people hopelessly gone mad, demanding a bombardment 
of the whole metropolis. 


A cooly case. 


HitaVaDI, 
July 23rd, 1897, 


SaNJIVANI, 
July 24th, 1897, 


MIHIR-O SUDHAKAR, 
July 24th, 1897, 
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Any one acquainted with the mufassal knows that ineidents 
riot are of almost daily occurrence. there. 


ify i ite 
the principal 


aid. anne 


The Talla riot has a moral. In a country like India, where the rulers 
feel it beneath their dignity to mix with the subject people, it is necessany thet 
the authorities should listen carefully to what the newspapers, the or “of the 
people, say. When old Gladstone and his followers were calling the Sultan “the 


great assassin” and similar other names, the editor of this paper repeatedly 
said that it was not sound statesmanship to wound. the religious feelings of 
60 millions of Indian Musalmans by abusing their ‘halifa or religious:leader, - 
and the London Times thought much in the same way tvo. But the Englishman 
was angry with this 6, and said that ‘‘the Mihir-o-Sudhakar was talki 
nonsense, because the Sultan of Turkey not being a Syed, could not be the 
khalifa.” According to the Englishman, the Syed of Aligarh is the man. fitted 
for the office of khaltfa. But the rejoicings held by the Musalmans of India 
over the Sultan’s victory over Greece, must have disabused the editor of that 
paper, and proved to him who “talked nonsense”—he himself or the editor of 
the Mithir-o-Sudhakar. 


The writer has also the following observations on the riot :— 


(1) There was at Talla not a riot but only an unlawful assembly. The 
Police Commissioner gave the assembly five minutes’ time to disperze ; and on 
their not doing so, the constables attacked them and wounded and arrested 


a large number of men. Boys may have thrown brickbats at the police, but.no 
one struck the police except in self-defence. 


(2) The disturbance was caused by illiterate mill-hands, by men who had 
come from up-country to make a living in Calcutta. 


(3) No respectable Musalman had any connection with the disturbance. 
Educated Musalmans know well that the construction of a masjid by force on 
another’s land is not an act that is sanctioned by their religion. It is not true 
that some respectable Musalmans visited Raja Sourindra Mohan Tagore with 
the object of getting the land from Maharaja Jotindra Mohan Tagore. The 
Musalmans went to the Raja on invitation, The manifesto issued under Haji 


Nur Muhammad’s signature, calling upon the Musalmans to rise, has been 
satisfactorily proved to have been a forgery. 


(4) That the Musalmans did not attack any Hindu, but committed outrage 
only upon Europeans is a fact which cannot be understood without a know: 
ledge of the true cause of the riot. And the true cause of the riot was not the 
‘masjid, but the grievances of the half-starved mill-hands serving in the mills 
near Calcutta, me days previous to the riot, some mill-hands had been sent 
to jail by Babu Syamadhab Rai, Deputy Magistrate of Sealdah, for havi 
been members of an unlawful assembly near a mill, although, as a pty 
fact, the men had gone there only to represent to the manager of the mill 
their half-starved condition under the operation of the new factory law. This 
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ient lains why. Europeans and only one Hindu, Babu Syamadhab 
cprggersn fons a by the otaee, The riot had no political significance. 
9. One Abdul Kabir, writing in the same paper on behalf of the 


The Talla riot Talla rioters in creating the late disturbance and 
committing hostilities against the Government, which has never interfered with 
the religion of the Musalmans, and has always treated them with marked 

ur. 
was The correspondent explains that the hut on the disputed piece of land 
could not be regarded as a masjid, simply because Himmat Khan and some 
other Musalmans used the same as 4& place for prayer. A magia cannot be 
built on land which is not the property of the man who builds it; because as 
soon as a masjid is built the property becomes wakf, The construction of a 
masjid on land taken from another by force is a sinful act and not an act of 
religious merit, ae 

The rioters were also wrong if they thought that they were carrying 
ona jehad. A jehad can be igtevehen only under the orders of the khalifa 
and Imam when religion is interfered with. In the present case there was no 
interference with religion; no one, for instance, prohibited the rioters from 
offering up their usual prayers or compelled them to eat food which their 
religion forbids. There was no order, too, from the khaliya and Imam, who is 
not in India. 

It was foolish of the fanatical Musalmans to conduct themselves in the 
manner they did at Talla, especially when the Muhammadans are so inferior 
to Hindus in education and so backward in the race for progress, and when 
they have staunch enemies like the Hindus who lose no opportunity of doing 
them a bad turn. Educated Musalmans should now visit every quarter of the 
town where illiterate Musalmans reside, ne wom to them + inadvisability 
of rising against the Government and induce them to ask Government’s pardon 
for their misconduct. The correspondent, in conclusion, hopes that Govern- 


ment will earn the thanks of the Musselman community by pardoning the 
illiterate and thoughtless Musalmans of Calcutta. | 


10. The same paper has the following :— 


ik lil eaeiaabeiieiia a ak Mr. James is, indeed, to be congratulated on 
late riot. = SS SCS”~CSé«i A'S famous Victory over Himmat Khan, a houseless 


street beggar and his followers! What could be more 
regrettable than that hundreds of loyal subjects should have been killed in a 


petty land dispute? The truth is that neither the Viceroy nor the Lieutenant- 
Governor having been in Calcutta at the time, the new Police Commissioner 
did not know how to proceed, especially as he received no advice from his old 
and experienced subordinates, In this predicament he had to preserve the 
peace of the city for five days. It was fortunate, however, that the Lieutenant- 
Governor hurried back to town and having sent for the Jeaders of the Musalman 
community, settled the means by which the disturbance was to be put down. 
Much of the blood that was shed in the course of the riots would have been 
spared, if those means had been adopted at the beginning. Who, then, is 
responsible for this unnecessary bloodshed ? | 
11. The Som Prakash of the 26th July says that nothing could be more 
7 disgraceful for Government or a greater sign of its 
tragedy ment mn the Poona weakness than that failing to arrest the real 
y. : . > 
culprits in the Poona tragedy, it should have 
punished the whole city. The murders, indeed, are enveloped in impenetrable 
mystery. But Government seems to be more anxious to punish the Poona 
people than to have the murderers arrested. This is proved by the following 
circumstances :— 
(1) ‘The sending away of Mrs. Ayerst from India, though her identifi- 


cation of the offenders, i they are arrested, will be essential 
for their punishment. oa 


(2) The sag | that has been allowed to take place in recording 


Mr. Rand’s statement. ‘That officer’s deposition was taken when 
he could no longer speak distinctly. 


(3) The granting of leave to some able detectives and other police officers 
immediately after the murders. 3 


Musalman community, censures the conduct of the 
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(4) The proclaiming of a reward before the police investigation was 
complete. 

_ Why is the Government angry with the Poona people? Is it because they 
have made the -Ganapati and Sivaji festivals occasions for disseminating social 
and political education among the masses? And is it for the same offence 
that Mr. Tilak and Professor Gokhale, inaugurators of the above festivals, 
have incurred the a ag = of the authorities and are called rebels by the 
Anglo-Indian press? Mr. Tilak, however, iscalmly meeting every argument of 
that press. 

12. According to the Hublul Mateen of the 26th July, there is no truth in 
the statement of the Englishman’s correspondent that 
the Moslem Chronicle’s invitation to the Musalmans 
to raise a fund for helping the Sultan was the cause 
of the Talla riot. If the Musalmans of India are to be blamed for supplyin 
money for the succour of the distressed Musalmans in Crete and Turkey, an 
if this act of the Musalmans is to be taken as a sign of disloyalty, then the 
Christians of Europe would deserve to be more severly blamed for helping 
the Armenian and the Cretan insurgents in their attempt to overthrow Turkish 
sovereignty. | 


The Moslem Chronicle in the 
Talla riot. 


(b}— Working of the Courts. 


13. The Aitavadi of the 23rd July age an account of fresh vagaries 
yen on the part of Mr. Ainslie:— 

oe pero Raja Baikunthanarayan Singh of Tungi leased 

one mauza to his guru (spiritual guide) and another to one Mr. Campbell. 

Seeing his guru oppressed by Mr. Campbell, he espoused the cause of the 

former and thereby paved the way to his own ruin. 

On the 21st February last the Raja’s men arrested some tenants who 
had cut down trees in a forestin contravention of the Raja’s orders and sent 
them to the Raja. This intelligence was conveyed to Mr. Campbell by a dis- 
affected tenant of the Raja. Mr. Ainslie, who was staying at that time in 
Mr. Campbell’s bungalow, issued the very next day three summonses, one 
against the Raja, one against Bhikhan Sipahi and one against a person whose 
name was left blank. On the day fixed for the hearing of the case, the tenant 
who gave information did not appear, and yet Mr. Ainslie did not strike off the 
case. The Raja’s mukhtar said that his client had not appeared because the 
summons served on him contained nd signature, and prayed that the Raja, who 
isan octogenarian, might, on the score of age, be exempted from personal attend- 
ance. . Ainslie rejected the prayer, saying:—“‘I want the Raja.” A 
constable was accordingly sent to arrest the Raja who was brought under arrest. 
The Raja was detained in court from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. Bail was applied for on 
the Raja’s behalf but was refused. -After Mr. Ainslie left the Court, the Sub- 
Inspector was preparing to take the Raja to hajut, but moved by his supplica- 
tions, went to Mr. Ainslie in person and obtained bail for him. There were 
two other hearings. On these occasions, too, the Raja was similarly detained. 
A Magistrate who can thus trifle with the liberty of Her Majesty’s subjects 
must be devoid of all seuse of responsibility. 

The sequel of Mr. Ainslie’s quarrel with the local Sub-Deputy Collector has 
been as was anticipated. The Sub-Deputy has been transferred. But one 
circumstance in this connection requires to be noticed. Soon after this quarrel, 
an anonymous letter was received by Mr. Ainslie, in which the Sub-Deputy was 

charged with receiving bribes, Mr. Ainslie announced on the strength of that 

document that an enquiry would be held into the charge. The keen interest 

which Mr. Ainslie showed in the anonymous communication, led many to suspect 
that the sender of the anonymous letter was not unknown tohim. Mysteriousl 

- 2 raga the matter was dropped, and the Sub-Deputy soon after left 

or Ginidhi. 

14, The rn-<-reee eis of hg 25th July finds fault with 

lr. Wheeler, the Magistrate trying the Calcutta 

mute, Magistrate trying the Cal- rioters. The Magistrate lately phat the pleader 

for the defence to call his witnesses before i. had 

_ cross-examined the witnesses for the prosecution. The Government pleader 

set the Magistrate right, but it is quite clear that in the mufassal he is in the 
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habit of proceeding illegal! and compelling pleaders and mukhtars for the 
defence to call witnesses before cross-examining the witnesses for the prosecu- 
tion. He is not even aware of a High Court ruling against such an i 

practice. Mr. Wheeler, it appears, 1s not fit for dealin out even-handed justice, 
and he ought not to have been entrusted with the trial of the Calcutta rioters. 
A much more able and experienced Magistrate ought to have been entrusted 


with the task. 


(d)}— Education. 


15. The Som Prakash of the 26th July says thet complaints against the sou Paaxass 
Central Text-book Committee are very common. July 26th, 1897, 
The Central Text-book Com- Jt ig said that in selecting text-books, the members 
— are guided not so much by a consideration of the 
merits of the books they choose as by a consideration of their own and their 
friends’ private interests. The writer has heard that books which are not 
printed at a certain press have little chance of being selected as text-books for 
schools. It is not also proper for writers of school books to sit as members of 
the Committee. The late Pandit Vidyasagar did not consent to become a 
member of this Committee. 
16. The Sulabh Daintk = = 28th July pr oy = rae Ws necessary  Svutasa Dann, 
that the constitution of the Central Text-book Com- July 28th, 1897. 
The Central Text-book Committee snittee should be reformed b making its member- _ 
ships tenable only for three years and not for life, and be making over the 
right of electing members for it to non-official bodies. It cannot be supposed 
that after more than a century of English rule, during which crores of rupees 
have been spent on education, a fresh set of eligible men cannot be found at the 
end of every three years. 


(e)—Local Self-Government and Municipal Administration. 


17. The Sansodhiné of the 23rd July says that the Vice-Chairman of a = sansonum, 
Th i oe aa. ee Board being himself mainly responsible for —_‘July 28rd, 1897. 
of the Chittagong District Board. its working, the enquiry into the working of the 
Chittagong District Board should not have been 
entrusted to its Vice-Chairman. The enquiry should be conducted by a com- 
mittee composed of three official and non-official outsiders. 


(9)—Railways and communications, including canals and irrigation. 


18. The Sahachar of the i July asks who is to blame oe he recent' = ganacuas, 
accident in the Sealdah railway yard—the manager July 2ist, 1897. 
dah state’ Mocident at the Beal- (the boy switchman in deine of the B cabin? 
All the experienced switchmen in that cabin have 
been promoted to the post of guard, and the cabin has been wge in sole 
charge of boys who have just come out of the training school. The manager 
has been wrong in doing this. In fact, since the appointment of the present 
manager, accidents have been happening very frequently on the Eastern Bengal 
State Railway line. Government should transfer the present manager and 
place the station in charge of an abler and more experienced man. It should 
also appoint none but strong and experienced switchmen in this station. 


(h)—General. 


19. The Pratikar of the 23rd July has the following: — PRATIEAR, 

ee : Not only are the people of India just now suf- July 28rd, 1897. 
etree tPinit of the present Admin- fering from the natural evils of plague, famine, 
earthquake and the havoc done by locusts, but 
they are, at the same time, being harassed by their sovereign. No clue has 
et been obtained to the real perpetrators of the Poona tragedy, but Messrs. 
ilak and Gokhale are suspected, on account of their strong writings against 
the plague measures, to be the instigators of the crime, and preparations are 
being made to cast them into jail as rebels as well as to gag the native press. 
An attempt is being made to fix the blame of the murders on the Hindus, 
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because Mr. Rand at one time incurred the displeasure of the Hindu commn- 
nity by committing oppressions on the Hindus of Wai. It is not proper that 
Messrs. Tilak and Gokhale should be held to be the authors of seditious writ- 
ings without any enquiry being made into their criticism of the plague mea- 
sures. Will, , no enquiry be made into the horrible disclosure which has 
been made by Pandita Rama Bai? Or willit be sought to place her in the 
same category with Messrs. Tilak anil Gokhale? The British administration of 
India was indeed, never before carried on in the spirit in which it is con- 
ducted just now. But the people must thank their own lot for all this, 


Natural evils are dispensations of God. No human hand can avert them. 
But suffering brought about by royal displeasure is of man’s making—is brought 
about by the authorities themselves. Nothing could be a greater regret than 


that the people of India should incur the displeasure of their rulers and be 
branded as “‘rebels” for no fault of theirs. 


20. The Mikir-o-Sudhakar of the 24th July says that when the writings of 


@ man of position like Mr. Tilak are considered 
choc coho cee seditious, it will be sheer folly for any one to inde- 
pendently criticise the actions of Government. The case of the people of India 


must be hopeless when the authorities consider it seditious for the people to 
represent their grievances. But is it necessary to dwell on the loyalty of the 
Indian people when the jubilee rejoicings are yet hardly over? It is hoped 
that Government’s mistake regarding Mr. Tilak’s writings will be removed. 


21. A correspondent of the Sanjivani of the 24th July complains that 

. i Mr. Gordon, Deputy Commissioner of Kamrup, 
unite Noone gag * has ordered the Marwari merchants whose houses 
have been levelled with the ground by the late 

earthquakes not to live in tents in the streets, These poor men have been thus 


compelled to take shelter in ruined houses which may tumble down any 
moment. 


22. The Daintk-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 26th July has the following 


with reference to an article on the Poona traged 
The Pioneer on the Poona tragedy. recently published in the Pioneer :— — 
We are at one with the Ptoner on most of the points discussed in that 
paper, but we cannot but protest ayainst the insinuation in the tail of the 
Pioneer’s article, that hungry Brahmans are always trying their best to fan the 
discontent caused by official ignorance or official mnistake mto a fire of rebellion. 

‘ Hungry” Brahmans have never been and never will be the cause of an 
disturbance. The mischievous rumour about the killing of children for the 


, ony of using their heads in laying the foundation of bridges has never 


the creation of Brahmans. It is always the creation of mischievous 
people and, m most cases, of people employed in constructing bridges, who, 
out of fun set such rumours afloat. “Greased cartridge” was no doubt at the 
root of the Sepoy Mutiny. But it was only a predisposing canse. The Pioneer 
itself admits that there were innumerable circumstances which brought about 
the mutiny, and that the rumour about the greased cartridge could not have set 
the fire ablaze if there had not been many other causes silently at work to feed 
that fire. Is the Pincer prepared to say that the mischievous Poona Brahmans 
took advantage of the Goverument’s plague measures to fan the growing 
discontent of the people into a fire of fearful magnitude? Is it prepared to 
say that there are many causes at work in Poona to blow the public discontent 
to the blazing point? If it does say so, it will only make the Poona officials 
responsible for all the mischief that has been done. 
It is a relief that the Paneer has at last given up the plea of rebellion. 
We must attribute the sober advice conveyed in its article to mature reflection 
and entertain no doubt that that advice is sincerely addressed to the Govern- 
ment. Thanks to his sagacity and good sense, the writer in the Pioneer has 
the whole situation at Poona and discovered the true causes of the 


f'oona tragedy eooner than Anglo-Indian papers nearer the scene. Let us hope 
that the Piuneer’s good sense will not leave it again, that it will no longer 
support the insane cry for the re-enactment of a press law, and that it wi 

henceforward try its best to warn and guide the rulers of the land. The 


Government’s plague measures have been found fault with in England, have 


* ; 
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n condemned by many Members of Parliament. It may not be unreason- 
able to think that Bs the Secretary of State has been obliged to’ climb down 
a little. All this leads us to hope that Sir J ohn Woodburn, who has gone to 
Poona to make an inquiry, will submit a careful and well considered report. 
No one knows the secrets of the Government of India better than the Pioneer, 
and when the Pioneer shows good sense and moderation in its writings, one may 
safely presume that the Government has assumed 4 less defiant attitude. Lord 
Sandhurst, however, has shown lamentable inefficiency and he should be made 
to make room for a better man. ; : : 

23. The same paper has the following on Major Paget’s reply to Pro- 
Se ee fessor Gokhale :— 
wo alot Fagot's reply fo wre In his reply to Professor Gokhale, Major Paget, 
: who was the officer in charge of the troops em- 
ployed in the plague operations at Poona, says that the troops did the uty of 
a guard and were employed only to maintain order. This amounts to sa ing 
that the soldiers did not enter the dwelling houses. In the same breath, how- 
ever, the Major says that the work was in the hands of the native and not of 
the European soldiers. What work, pray? If the troops were not employed 
in carrying on plague inspection, what other work had they to do hesides 
maintenance of order? The Major says that three-fifths of the soldiers em- 
loyed were natives. This does not change the aspect of the question. The 
act remains undisputed that European soldiers were employed at Poona to 
help in the carrying on of plague operations, The redoubtable officer proceeds 
to say that the work of the troops did not begin in the city till March 13th. 
We do not remember whether Mr. Gokhale spoke of March 5th as the date on 
which the soldiers were employed, but March 5th may be a misprint for March 
15th. Moreover, the opening lines of the Major’s letter in the Bugle do not 
raise him in the public estimation, and one may be justified in not attaching 
too much importance to his veracity. The writer begins by saying that the 
troops were employed only in doing the duty of a guard. He then says that 


the majority of the troops were natives, and that the work was chiefly in the — 


hands of the native troops. If the troops were employed only in doing the 
duty of a guard, how is it possible that the native troops did. other work than 
the maintenance of order? What is one to infer from all this? Is it too much 
to infer that not European soldiers alone but native soldiers as well were 
employed in searching the dwelling houses? But the Major says that most of 
the inhabitants had left the station and probably expects us to believe that the 
troops entered empty houses. He proceeds to say that Mr. Gokhale had left 


the station with others and then openly charges him with falsehood. The 


impartial public, however, has already discovered who has most violated the 
truth. The Major’s boldness increases as he proceeds. He says that the 
charges of entering kitchens and places of worship, contaminating food and 
spitting upon idols are ‘‘a string of lies.” ‘The soldiers did not violate the 
standing orders of the Government in entering kitchens and places of worship. 
‘‘ They were entered only when necessary for the purpose of searching.” This 
is capital! If the soldiers were employed only in maintaining order, why are 
_ they spoken of in connection with the searching of houses? ‘The soldiers, you 
know, entered kitchens and places of worship, but they did not violate any rule 
or order. ‘The troops,” it is further said, “ were most careful to respect the 
prejudices of the natives.” Is this possible? Major Paget speaking—on oath, 
let us believe— for hundreds of soldiers, says that none of them spat — an 
idol. But is he prepared to say that none spat in a place of worship? It is 
said that the soldiers did not break any idol or throw any into the street. But 
is it impossible that the soldiers tried to amuse themselves by carrying on the 
pastime of rolling Salgram stones like marbleballs? Is Major Paget omniscient, 
and must his statements be taken for gospel truth? If the soldiers did on 
thing to offend the people, it was not their fault, it was the fault of those who 
employed them. As for the destruction of property, the Major admits that 
“the bedding and dirty rags were burnt.” Only a criminal prosecution could 
have proved whether valuables had or had not been misappropriated. 

Major Paget opens his letter with the admission that in Bombay troops 
were not employed on the same duties as at Poona. ‘In Bombay searching 
was done by the voluntary agency. The leading inhabitants of Poona were 
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given an opportunity of adopting this procedure by the Governor, but no 
were taken by them, and as a last resource the agency of troops was called in.” 
It is Poona stubbornness, says the Major, that compelled the Government to 
adopt a more drastic measure. This is exactly what the public say, They 
say that it was to punish the Poona people, that the military were employed 
in that town to carry on plague operations, As for the stripping of women in 
the streets, the charge is substantially admitted by the Major. ‘‘In con- 
sequence,” observes Major Paget in his halting admission, “‘of the darkness of 
the houses inside, and the difficulties thrown in the way of the search parties, 
an order was given to assemble in the street all the inmates of a house before 
the search commenced, but in deference to complaints this was stopped after a 
few days, no women were dragged into the streets and stripped for inspection.” 
This defence may satisfy the Government, but it will not satisfy the Indian 
public, How long did the order to assemble the inmates of a house in the 
street remain in force? When was this order revoked, and when was effect 
given to the revoking order? The women, it is said were not dragged into 
the streets. Were they attracted out of their houses? These women, again 
were subjected to a searching inspection. Their groins and glands were 
examined, but we are asked to believe that this searching inspection was made 
without stripping the women! Major Paget concludes by calling Mr. Gokhale’s 
statement about the stripping of womep a malicious fabrication. But every- 
body sees who is more truthful—Mr. Gokhale or Major Paget. Major Paget's 
statement, though official, is false. 

To tell the truth, everybody must admit sooner or later that the employ- 
ment of soldiers in carrying on plague operations led to oppression. Even 
the Pioneer has not denied this, and Major Paget has not acted wisely in tayin 
to refute the charges brought against the officials. We think that ~ 
Sandhurst me 4 too much upon the men in his refutation of Mr. Gokhale’s. 


statements. His Lordship has sufficiently discredited himself, and we will not 
be sorry to see him resign. 
DAINIE-O-SAMACHAB | 24. The Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 27th J uly has the fol- 
CHANDRIEA, : ; lowing — 3 
Sely Sith, 1009, i a a Sir John Woodburn lately went to Poona, no 


doubt with the object of inquiring into the state of things in that city. We. 
do not know whether he interviewed the leading native inhabitants, but we 
must say that a consultation with official and non-official Anglo-Indians is not 
enough for the purpose of arriving at an impartial conclusion. The Bombay 
Government, it ig true, is hostilely disposed towards the Hon’ble Mr. Tilak, 
but the Home Member should not allow himself to be guided solely by the 
Bombay officials or by an antipathy towards the Mahratta Member of the 
Bombay Legislative Council. He ought to try his best to unravel the mystery 
of the heen tragedy. Before charging Mr. Tilak with disloyalty, he should. 
carefully read from the beginning to the end and as a connected whole the 
alleged seditious articles in the Mahratia and the Kesari. He should judge them 
with an unprejudiced mind and consult native officials of the rank of Messrs. 
Ranade and Chandravarkar about their merits. We do not know what course 
the Home Member adopted for the purpose of ascertaining the truth. All that. 
we can and need say is that he ought to have taken the line of action which 
we have indicated above. All impartial and respectable residents of Poona 
should have been consulted as regards their opinion on the plague measures and. 
the manner in which they were executed. In fact, Sir J a oodburn ought 
to have instituted an independent and searching inquiry into the complaints of 
the Poona people and impartially heard both versions of the case before coming 
to a decision in the matter. The official version of the case will not help the 
Home Member much, and he need not have taken the trouble to go to Poona, 
if his sole object was to consult the officials on the spot. It is said that Sir 
John Woodburn went to Poona with the object of strengthening the official 
position in favour of a press law, by taking steps.to accuse the Poona Hindus 
of disloyalty and sedition. It would certainly be disgraceful on the part of 
the Government to go so far, and we believe it need not take so much trouble. 
to strengthen its position. But then there is one consideration. Public opinion. 
at home does not seem to be unanimously in favour of the re-enactment of 9 
press law. Sir William Harcourt has protested against such a course, the 
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Liberal journals headed by the Daily News have found fault with the Govern- 
ment and all a rs of Sergpanaes gy are — . ap i side.. Mr. 
Gladstone has always spoken nst press laws and the e of Devonshire, 
and Mr. Chemberiain still cherish their liberal instincts as regards the freedom 
of the press. Thanks to Sir William Wedderburn and Professor Gokhale, the 
other side of the shield has been presented to the English public and they are 
now not so stubbornly against the Indian press as they were when the news 
of the Poona tragedy threw them intoa panic. Qne is. therefore justified in 
thinking that the Government will not appear On the scene with a press law 
without strengthening its position. The Home Member is suspected of having 
gone to Poona to collect materials for the preparation of a brief against the 
native press. But it will not be advisable to suspect a man of Sir John Wood- 
burn’s position of such little mindedness, It really pains us to suspect him of 
such narrowness of mind, — i 
Let us therefore take for granted that Sir John Woodburn went to Poona 
with an impartial and unprejudiced mind to ascertain the true state of things. 
There is little doubt that at heart even the officials are sorry for the rigour of 
the plague measures. They cannot in their heart of hearts resist. the convie- 
tion that the Poona tragedy would not have occurred if there had been nothing 
to complain of in the plague measures, if the rigour of the measures had not 
heen aggravated by the reckless and unsympathetic behaviour of the agency 
which executed them, if the manner m which the plague operations were carri 
on had not wounded the religious susceptibilities of the Hindus and Musalmans, 
if European troops had not been employed in pushing on plague inspection, 
if proper attention had been paid to the — of the people, and if their 
grievances had been redressed, if the officials, imagining themselves incapable 
of error or mistake had not persisted in their blundering policy, and if Mr. 
Rand had not treated the complaints of the people with scant courtesy. Regret 
is in fact inevitable and the Pioneer has already given vent to it. ‘The Deecan 
Sabha and the Anjuman Islam brought seriatim charges against the plague 
officers supported by evidence, and nothing could be more unjust and impolitic 
for Mr. Rand than to have treated the petition with scant courtesy. Denied 


justice by Mr. Rand the Poona ee appealed to the Governor, but they did. 


not receive better treatment in that quarter. Lord Sandhurst would not have 
conducted himself as he did if he had the least intention of doing justice.. 
But he acted more arbitrarily than Napoleon would have done in a newly 
conquered country. If Lord Sandhurst has a heart, he must be by this time 
repenting of his conduct. It is true that the plague threw Europe into a panic, 
and that this European panic compelled the Secretary of State to dictate the 
adoption of drastic measures in spite of the Governor’s protest. It is not 
strange that Lord George Hamilton should so stubbornly defend the plague 
, measures, but it is strange that Lord Sandhurst who at first protested against 

these measures, should have treated the complaints of the Poona people with 
scant courtesy, and should now try to exculpate his Government from blame by 
attributing seditious motives to the Poona Brahmans. 

But there is no stopping the mouth of one and all who have suffered. You 
may call Mr. Tilak a rebel and Mr. Gokhale a malicious liar. You may regard 
the Deccan Sabha as a hot-bed of sedition, and the Anjuman Islam as a body of 
fools, but how will you dispose of Rama Bai’s letter in the Bombay Guardian ? 
This letter would make even the dead writhe in grief and indignation and would 
make coolness itself hot. Noone with a human heart can refrain from shed- 
ding tears on a perusal of this letter, which in any European country would 
have brought about a catastrophe. You cannot accuse Rama Bai, who is not a 
Brahman but a Christian lady, of disloyalty or malicious fabrication. 

25. ‘The same paper has also the following on the same subject:— _ 

Lord Sandhurst. has betrayed lamentable igno- 
oe ment in the Poona ance and incapacity and should be recalled at once, 

It.is easy to sail in calm and tranquil waters, but. 
it is not so easy to steer clear of the rocks and shoals ahead in a tempestuous 
sea. Lord Sandhurst presents a sad contrast to Lord Canning. In those days 
of panic and unrest. Lord Canning maintained his equanimity. He did not 
yield to the insane and mischievous advice of his counsellors and boldly. per- 
sisted in his peaceful policy which enabled him to establish tranquillity in the 
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country. Not so the present [Governor of Bombay. A small difficulty hag 
thrown his mind out of gear: He has magnified a small incident into a terrible 
disaster and misguided by his subordinates, he is trying his best to defend 
through thick and thin himself and the officials under him. He has made s 
mountain of a molehill, and he is now smelling rebellion and sedition in what 
is not worse than an ordinary crime. 

The Bengal Government compares more favourably in this respect. There 
was a riot in Calcutta. The Anglo-Indians tried their best to make capital 
out of it. They read sedition and disloyalty in it and dreamt of Hindu sym- 
pathy with the Musalman rioters. They recommended drastic measures, but 
their insane cry was not heard by the Lieutenant-Governor who has succeeded 
by peaceful measures to bring the misguided Musalmans to their senses. In 
Poona, however, a blundering policy has been adopted. Repression and not 
reconciliation has been the watchword of the officials there. The complaints 
of the people have been systematically ignored and their leaders have been 
shunned and kept at a distance. 

The plague officers of Poona cannot but be held responsible for the Poona 
crisis, and Mr. Rand has paid the penalty for his fault with his life. The 
Governor of Bombay and his colleagues have from the very beginning adopted 
a blundering policy and have since then been piling error upon error. They 
have brought about the crisis, aggravated it by their policy, and have by their 
repressive measures forced it to assume a serious aspect. T’hey have com- 
mitted a huge blunder, but they have not the courage to confess it. If Lord 
Sandhurst had been possessed of a large heart, he would not have magnified the 
crisis and would not have followed a crooked path to defend his misguided 
and blundering policy. The Governor and his counsellors have brought about 
disorder where there was order, unrest, where there was peace. Lord Sand- 
hurst’s unfitness for his office has been conclusively proved. Not a moment 
should be lost in recalling him and any unreasonable fear of loss of prestige 
should not be entertained. 

It requires no argument to prove the unfitness of Lord Sandhurst. He 
has been a puppet in the hands of his subordinates. He sees with their eyes 
and hears with their ears. He has allowed them to prejudice his mind against 
the Poona Brahmans, and instead of trying to trace the real culprits, he has 
tried his best to wreak his vengeance on the Poona Hindus. He has pooh- 

oohed the complaints of the sufferers and the evidence of eye-witnesses and 
as accepted the statements of his subordinates as gospel truth. He has been 
guilty of serious ren es and inefficiency, and for the sake of peace and 
tranquillity he should be recalled at once. Place a strong, impartial and effi- 
cient statesman in his place and all difficulties will vanish. 

26. The Datnik-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 29th July has the following :— 

: : Why talk so persistently of a press law? Did | 
The Poona journals in the Poona not the plague measures lead to any oppression? 
crisis. ° ° " 
Did they not wound the feelings of any Hindu or 
Musalman? Honest though the motive of the Government was, did not that 
motive lead to undesirable consequences? Was no one oppressed or badly 
treated even by inadvertence or mistake? Was an honest effort always madeto 
listen to the complaints of the sufferers or to redress their grievances? That 
there was oppression and highhandedness goes without saying. There is 
Rama Bai’s letter to prove it. There is Ramkrishna Janardan’s petition to 
Mr. Rand to substantiate the charge against the plague officers. Kamkrishna 
complained that European soldiers had polluted his idol, had insulted his daughter 
and his brother’s wife, and had thrashed him when he protested. The reply to 
this letter was curt and short. The petitioner was told that the oppression 
complained of had not taken place. How did Mr. Rand come to know this? 
Did he come to learn this from the accused soldiers themselves? I¢ may be 
that an officer or some other person was present with the soldiers on the 
occasion. But if oppression was really committed in his presence and without 
his protest, he was equally guilty with the soldiers, and was no more likely than 
7 to plead guilty to the charge. No Indian can dare to accuse a European 
soldier without a reason. The tendency in this country rather is to pocket 


insults and injuries from turbulent Europeans. It is only when oppression 
becomes too much to beur that the injured people venture to complain against 
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their oppressors. Mr. Rand acted unwisely in rejecting Ramkrishna’s petition 
and other petitions of a similar nature. ite | 

The fact is that there was oppression in Poona, and that oppression was 
imnored. No hope of redressing their grievances was held out to the people. 
The native papers of Poona would have committed a sin if they had not pro- 
tested against the blundering policy of the Government, The feelings of the 
Hindus and Musalmans were wounded and the pain was too much to bear. 
The Hindus can put up with rbig? Aeme. but cannot bear any pollution of their 
idols. And neither Hindus nor Musalmans can bear the sight of their women 
being insulted. Why should the authorities be at all surprised if the Poona 
papers gave expression to the public feeling rather strongly? Why again, is it 


proposed to gag the native press? 
At the time of the Afghan war during Lord Auckland’s time, the Musalman 


apers of the day wrote vehemently against the Government’s Afghan policy. 
Lond Auckland was on the _ of gagging the native press when the sage advice 
of Reverend Marshman and a few others dissuaded him. Reverend Marshman 
said that there was an ebullition of feeling in the Musalman heart. It was 
better to let it have free vent than to have it pent up. It was not safe to cork 
up a bottle of fermenting spirit. Oh for the rarity of such sage counsellors 
in these days, and of statesmen willing to pay heed to such counsel! 

It is not a wise policy to turn a deaf ear to the complaints of the people or 
to support erring officials in their highhanded policy. Here in Seagal Mr. 
Stevens readily listened to the complaint in connection with the plague 
hospital at Khana Junction. But in Poona a blundering policy was adopted. 


JII,.—LEGIsLATIvE. 


27. The Charu Mihir of the 19th July writes as follows :— Cuarv Mim, 
Nothing would be a greater mistake than to July 19th, 1897, 


s a press law on the plea that the Poona murders 
and the Calcutta riots were committed at the instigation of the native press. 
The Poona murders were an act of personal revenge on the part of some villain, 
and the Calcutta riots were the outcome of ignorance. Ignorant and illiterate 
men deserve to be pardoned for their mistakes and wrong-doings. If an 
intelligent and powerful Government like the British Government in India 
loses temper in consequence of trifling occurrences, there will remain no 
difference between the small and the great, the weak and the strong, the 
uneducated and the educated. ‘The native press has never desired to depart from 
the 1ine of conduct laid down for it by Mr. Stevens when he was Magistrate of 
the 24-Parganas. Like outspoken friends, the native papers point out the 
faults of the officials and extol them for their virtues. ‘The North-Western 
Provinces are just now resounding with the praise of Sir Antony MacDonnell, 
and the people of Assam have given their present Chief Commissioner a very 
high place in their esteem. If the natives of this country had been wilfully 
blind to the good acts of their English rulers, the whole native press in this 
part of India would not have rung to-day with the praise of Mr. Inglis, Magis- 
trate of Patna, for the heart he has shown in the matter of the two female 


owners of pigs. 


28. The Darussalianat and Urdu Guide of the 22nd July agrees with Mr. yy russsrmawar 
o- ee Justice Tayabji in his censure of those members of xp Urpu Gumnx, 
=_—_a_e~ Ph the native press who do not hesitate to abuse July 22nd, 1897. 


respectable officials and the Government in season and out of season. It is a. 
matter of satisfaction that the Musalman press has up to this time been free 
from such obnoxious writings. Justice Tayabji. very properly pointed out that 
a legislative suppression of seditious writing in the press was unnecessary. 
There is ample provision in the existing law for ri te with that offence. 
The explanation appended ‘to section 124A of the Penal Code exempts from 
punishment only those who honestly comment upon the measures of Goveérn- 
ment and its officials with the view of keeping them in the right path. — 
29. The Aitavadi of the 23rd July writes as follows:— _- Hitavapy, 


| Anglo-Indians and Eurasians have Jong been July 23ra, 1997. 
bashes tail «+ a> deexmame trying to deprive the native press of its liberty. . 


Indeed, that press has become an eyesore to many. It is this press which 


The proposal of a press law. 
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to light every case of rupture of the spleen and of the taking ‘of 
indecent liberties with native female passengers on railways and by its howh 
disturbs the sweet slumber of the officials, No wonder Anglo-Indians’ should 
try to the native press. 

The” Poona tragedy and the disturbances in Calcutta have given rise to 
many rumours. Under the influence of panic many Englishmen even in 
Eng and are holding the naive press responsible for these sad doings. They . 
are under the impression that the Indian mub read newspapers and hol 
meetings like the mobs of their own country, andthat the native prese 
ig producing all this mischief by exciting the mob. os 

Those who are producing this impression in the mind of the English 

ublic, are consciously or unconsciously doing a great mischief tothis country. 
boldened by this attitude of the English public, the Anglo-Indians have 
taken up an attitude of active hostility against the native press. T'ogive anidea 
of the conspiracy which is being formed to the native press, we publish. 
below a secret letter which the Calcutta Trades Association is circulating among 


the Anglo-Indian public:— ~ 
The Committee of the Calcutta Trades Association have been considering 
the advisability of approaching the Government of India on a question which 
to them to call for early and decisive action, viz., the seditious 
writings in the native press. Itis a matter of daily knowledge that the freedom 
of the press, in so far as the native newspapers are concerned, is dangerously 
abused, and, in the opinion of the Committee, the time has come when the 
license which has characterized the utterances of the native press should be 
checked with a strong hand; one of the leading English journals of this city, 
is also of opinion that a stop should be put ‘to utterance of sedition and 
incitement to violence on the part either of vernacular or of so-called English 
native newspapers,’ and adds that ‘both in Bengal and in the North-West, 
the native press (no matter what tongue it is printed in), is permeated with 
disaffection.’ | | 

With such visible unrest among certain sections of the native community, 
all inflammatory writings should, the Committee consider, be promptly suppress- 
ed and steps taken by the Government to bring the native press under proper. 
control; the subject, as you doubtless are aware, is attracting attention at 
Home, and in view of recent occurences in Poona and Calcutta it behoves all. 
sections of the European community to call upon the Government through 
their respective 0a to deal with this important matter in such a 
manner as shall effectually prevent the seditious writings in native newspapers 
from being, as they now are, a menace to the peace of the country. 

May I hope that you will give the matter your prompt consideration, and 
state whether you baa | be willing to join in any concerted action which may 
be decided on, : 

A similar reference has been made to other public bodies, 


I remain, &e., 


CaLcurTtTa, T. W. Sprnx, 
The 10th July 1897, Master, Calcutta Trades Assacciation. 


Thus native newspapers conducted in English are threatened equally with 
those conducted in the vernaculars, and even if the former escape gagging, the 
latter are sure to be gagged. , 

It is high time that every newspaper and association in this country 
aoe convince the English public that it is liberty and not license that 

ey watt, 

30. The Bangavasi of the 24th July says that it is far from its intention 

i to pay Sir Edwin Collen in his own coin, but it 
scidicr, Y= =~ Buropean has to ask him only one question. In 1895, about 
22,702 European soldiers were attacked with a 
foul eaaingione disease, Of these 6,307 are teetotallers. There was, however, 
not @ single case of this foul disease among the native soldiers, How is this? 
Englishmen are superior to us in civilisation, in knowledge, in intelligence. 
‘But they seem to be far inferior to us in character and morality. Ia this fact 
also to be set to the account of the atmosphere of India? 7 
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8%. The Sanywani of the 24th July has the following :— 

, There are about a hundred cantonments in 

The Cantonmenta Act Amend- Jndia in which thousands of eople are living with 
—" their families. If any of ua people is attacked 
with a contagious disease, the medical practitioner who has him under his 
treatment will be obliged to send information of the fact te the officer in charge 
of the garrison. The latter will thereupon order the patient to come to the 
cantonment hospital. If he fails to comply with the order, he will be: compelled 
to leave the cantonment. Males as well as females will be equally subject. to 
the provisions of the law. Suppose, there is a quarrel between a servant and, 
his master, and the servant at once goes to the officer in charge of the ison 
and falsely reports to him that his master’s wife is laid up with a foul conta- 


gious disease. The military doctor, quite ignorant of native manners and > 


castoms, thereupon orders the alleged patient to come to the hospital. Has the 
Government considered even for a moment what a terrible instrument of oppres- 
sion it hes manufaetured in endeavouring to provide for the treatment of 
cantonment prostitutes? It is quite clear that the Government. originally intend- 
ed to make a law for the examination and treatment of prostitutes, but fearing 
that such a measure might be opposed by the purity party at home, it hae passed. 
the law in its present shape, giving it out that the object of passing it is to 


prevent the spread of contagious diseases in cantonments. It isto keep- up ites- 


prestige in the eye of the public that the Government has passed the: law 
in its present shape, making it a terrible instrument of oppression. 


It was argued that as the Government was justified in preventing the 
spread of small-pox and cholera, so it was justified in sacha | the spread of 
syphilis which was an epidemic of a much more serious nature. The argument, 
however, does not hold. The Government prevents the spread of small-pox 
and cholera in order to protect the lives of innocent persons, but it has passed 
the Act under notice in order to enable European soldiers to indulge their 
sensual passion with impunity. ) 

The European soldier must be given the facility of indulging his. passion- 
This, it seems, ts the only argument in favour of the Act. But this argument, 
openly put forward, was sure to make the Government appear ridiculous in 
the eye ofthe public. Is this the reason why the Indian woman has been 
traduced? The European soldier is good and honest, but the Indian woman 
who does not look upon prostitution as a matter of shame, is always soliciting 
him to paths of vice, and the temptation is too strong for flesh and blood! No 
more infamous libel than this could be uttered, and if the Indians are men, 


they should in one voice protest against it and compel Sir Edwin Collen to with- 
draw his remarks. 


The Indian people should also strongly protest against the manner in which 
a handful of official members in their hill retreat, have passed a law of vital 
importance. We respect the British Government, and it gives us no little pain 
ta see that it has taken an active part:in encouraging adultery. | 


32. The same paper resumes its criticism of the proposal to: restrict: 
tae the right of appeal in civil cases (see R, N. P. for 
— 24th July 1897, paragraph 45):— 

There is another reason why the number of civil appeals is so large in this 
country. In England a large class of civil cases is tried with the help of jurors, 
The number of civil appeals in India is likely to be materially reduced if trial 
by jury in civil cases is mtroduced into this country. But as matters stand at 
present, litigants are not satisfied with the decisions of a lower court, and are: 
therefore anxious to try their chance in a higher one. It is not. certainly xighs. 
to: restrict the right of appeal in civil cases without: introducing trial by: jury in 
those cases. 

It is said that the right of appeal in civil cases has benefited the rich. morse 
than the poor. Fhe peor cannot bear the expenses of am appeal and:are 
compelled to yield to the unjust claims of the rich. The Government does 
not, however, pro to reduce the expenses of appeal and thereby give the 

an equal chance with the rich ina lower court. The British Government: 
as made justice an expensive commodity, and. has thereby given the rich am: 
advantage over the poor not only in the higher, but also in the lower: courtw. 
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Let the Government, therefore, give the poor increased facilities for appeal 
instead of preventing the rich from resorting to an appellate court. 

It is also urged that the lower courts do not possess a full sense of their 
responsibility. They leave many points undecided in their trial of a case, 
knowing it for certain that they would come up for final settlement in a higher 
court. But who is to be held responsible for this state of things? Not certainly 
the litigants. The lower civil courts have to work hard and make haste in 
disposing of suits. It isthe Government which is to be held responsible for 
this defect in the lower courts, and it should remove this defect instead of 

iving these defective courts the power of finally settling the matters which 
divide litigating parties. : 
-- $3, In the opinion of the Chinsura Vartavaha of the 25th July, Sir Edwin 
.. Collen has betrayed lamentable ignorance in his 
oir Edwin Collen on prostifue remarks on prostitution in India, The Hindu or 
the Musalman cannot bear unchastity in his 
women. If he discovers any unchastity, his first impulse is to kill the unchaste 
woman. Nota few in this country are prosecuted forthe murder of unchaste 
wives. The Hindus and Musalmans detest prostitution, and the growth of 
prostitution in India is due to the protection which the existing law holds out 
to unchaste women. There are few prostitutes in the villages, where an un- 
chaste woman is severely punished by the villagers, who in such cases do not 
hesitate to take the law into their own hands. 

34. The Bankura Hitaishi of the 26th July asks if a high officer like 

Sir Edwin Collen did not feel ashamed to utter a 
_ Sir Edwin Collenon prostitu- detestable falsehood. Where did the Miltary Mem- 
ee ber gather his experience? or did he make the 


statement only to wound Indian feeling? If prostitution is not detested in 
India, name the country where it is. Chastity is not valued by Indian women, | 


V.—PROSPECTS OF THE CROPS AND CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


35. The Sansodhini of the 16th July says that though distress prevails in 
ean _ the Chittagong district, the authorities are doing 
trict tm the Chittagong dis- nothing to relieve it. Except Babus Annada 
Charan and Iswar Chandra, no other Deputy 
or Sub-Deputy Magistrate admits the existence of distress, and the Magistrate 
consequently cannot be convinced of the necessity of relief measures. The 
Relief Committee refunded the Government grant of Rs. 4,000, but is asking 
for private subscriptions. Private subscriptions should be raised as supple- 
mentary to, and not as a substitute for the Government grant. 

86. The Murshidabad Hitaishi of the 21st July says that the self-seeking 
indigo-planters, at whose names the people start 
with fear, having in some places been entrusted - 
with the administration of the relief fund, they are 
devoting the money solely to relieving their own raiyats and constructing 
eg and other works which are calculated to benefit them more than anybody 
else. 

37. The Hitavadi of the 23rd July learns from the Indian Mirror that the 
panchayet and chaukidar of village Nanhatta in 
the Jessore district, having confirmed a represent- 
ation by the villagers regarding two deaths from 
starvation in the village, the District Magistrate ordered a police enquiry and 
the police having reported that the deaths were due to disease prosecuted, and 

unished the two village officers. If this be true, no one will venture, in 
uture to — news of deaths from starvation. The writer cannot bring 
himself to believe that Government will resort to such foul means with a view 
to conceal the severity of the distress, 

38. The same paper complains that relief operations are not being con- 

tel to cakes ducted satisfactorily. Now that the agricultural 
season is come, cultivators should no longer be 
employed on relief works, but should be enabled to cultivate their fields by 
advances of money and seed-grain. If this is not done, the prospects will be 
very gloomy indeed. | | ; | o 


The administration of the famine 
fund by indigo planters. 


Reporting deaths from starva- 
tion, 
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89. The Sanjay of the 23rd July corroborates the message sent to th 
acl Amrita baw Pairtka by the etl of the 
Distress and death from starvs- Faridpur Suhrid Sabha to the effect that severe 


ee _ distress prevails in the villages within the jurisdic- 
tions of the Bhusna and Kotwali thanas in that district. The authorities 
should enquire into the three cases of death from starvation which are stated 
to have ro place in the village Taltola within the jurisdiction of the former 
thana. | 
40. Acorrespondent of the Bangavasi of the 24th July complains of 
: ss ils Sicilia le. the prevalence of distress in the villages under 
eae ee the Barhua and Bharatpur thanas of the Murshida- 
bad district. The distress is becoming more and 
more acute. The raiyats have sown the bhadot crop, but have not yet been 
able to finish the weeding. KRaiyats‘who cultivate large areas have not been 
granted dakavt loans. Cultivation will fare very ill, and distress will assume 
a serious aspect if these,people are not soon relieved. ‘The authorities have 
stopped the grant of gratuitous relief to the old and the infirm, and also the 
grant of relief to those who were employed at home in pounding rice and 
making chira, in carpentry and other works of a like nature. The Theosophist 
Society had so long been helping the distressed poeple, but it, too, has disconti- 
nued its help. The people are in a hopeless condition. 

41. Kunja Bihan Datta writes in = same ay that there was a flood 

in the Damodar on the 15th July last, owing to 
Eeyimmaara the giving way of the saheuhineak at Gabegram. 
The flood has brought about the destruction of many villages in the Burdwan, 
Birbhum and Hooghly districts. On the 18th July Babu Giris Chandra 
Basu, M.A., Principal of the Bangavasi College and an inhabitant of Berugram 
in the Burdwan district, telegraphed to the District Magistrate that the village 
was in ruins, and relief was at once wanted. ‘he Magistrate, however, has not 
yet replied to this communication. No public officer of note has yet paid the 
village a visit, and no relief has yet -been given to the suffering people. 
Cannot Berugram be saved ? Cannot the District Engineer devise some means 
of saving it, and cannot the Government help him in saving the village? It 
will be to the eternal shame of the Government if it cannot save the village. 
If, however, the Government is bent upon leaving the village to its fate, let 
the people know its intention so that they may remove to safer places in time. 
It is also to be hoped that the Government will pay the distressed people the 
damages to which they are entitled. The Government removed the bund from 
Berugram in order to protect the East Indian Railway line against flood, and 
it ought to compensate the distressed people for their loss. 

Many other villages are more or less in distress: Sadipur, Anguna, Bala- 
<0 ioanindaae Uchitpur, Davipur, Temandul and Nasipur have Jargely 
suffered. 

The letter of a reporter who personally inspected many of the villages 
which have suffered from the flood, and who gives an account of the distress 
prevailing therein is published. | : 

42. The Bankura Hitaishi of the 26th J uly draws the attention of the 

relief officers in the Bankura district to the miser- 


oe aleperin the able condition of a leper, named Bihari Lal Mehte, - 


of Birband. The man lives by begging, and has 
four or five children to maintuin. The panchayets are taking little care of the 
poor of the village. 

43. The Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 27th July regrets that the 

Government has cut off Bengal without a pice in its 

Bove, Government's treatment of ate famine allotment. It is, however, admitted 

engal in the distress. nse Pee’ : 

even by the officials that there is distress in many 

Bengal districts. It seems that—either for the Congress or for the press—the 
Government has changed its attitude towards the country of the Bengalis. 


VI.—MIscELLANEOUS, 


44. The Charu Mihir of the 19th July has the following:— _ 
7 It is clear from the:late debates in Parliament 
Hero worship by Indians. = and the angry diseussions in the columns of English 
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and Anglo-Indian newspapers that the rumour regarding a press law is far 
from being the outcome of recent events. In fact, the work of collecting 
materials and evidence that would justify such a measure has gone on for a 
long time past. The patriotic spirit which found expression in Sivaji worship 
in Poona has not been indeed honoured with 4 fitting description by any 
masterhand, but the celebration has produced a lasting impression on the 
Anglo-Indian mind. The institution of national festivals to eae the me- 
mory of Runjit Singh in the Punjab, of Pratapaditya in Bengal and of Hyder 
Ali in the Deccan, would very probably deprive the European officials in this 
country of their mental peace. We do not know whether the account that was 
published in newspapers of the deeds of valour performed by the Bengali 
Captain Suresh Chandra of the Brazilian Army gave any satisfaction to English- 
men. But the persecution suffered by Satya Charan Sastri, the biographer of 
Sivaji and Pratapaditya, at the hands of the police, supposing it to have been 
due to an error, was the result of a curicus combination of circumstances. 
Hero-worship by the Indians can never be pleasing or agreeable to Englishmen. 


In his celebration of hero-worship the Indian’s object is not to become 
a hero himself, but simply to honour heroism. Even in this matter he is not 
influenced by any considerations of self-interest. ‘This hero-worship by the 
Indian is prompted by the same consideration that leads him to ask Govern- 
ment fcr the privilege of wearing arms and enlistment asa volunteer. What 
he prays for is that in the hour of danger and if occasion shall arise, he may, 
as one of his sovereign’s sons and subjects, stand in the field of battle and fight 
the enemy. What is there to blame in this ambition, in this prayer ? 


Englishmen know no peace of mind even when instead of celebrating hero- 
worship in a heroic manner, the Indians meet in Congress and pathetically give 
expression to their woes, and relate the sufferings of their famine-stricken and 
disease-ridden country. The smallest complaint by the Indian in an obscure 
newspaper or at an insignificant public meeting is regarded by the English as 
an act of profound disaffection. The fact is, an enthusiastic demonstration of 
their national glory and greatness by the Indians is as much attended with 
danger as is any pathetic representation of their grievances. Both are looked 
upon with equal distrust, To the English the new life of the new era appears 
as the poisonous breath of disaffection, the new enthusiasm of the new era as 
sparks of perfidy. That memorable article in the Piuneer. ‘If it is true, 


what does it mean?” has had the effect of making Anglo-I.:dians devout 
followers of a creed of distrust, 


A stringent press law will be probably the outcome of this distrust. The 
assumption of the title of Empress by Her Majesty in 1877 was shortly followed 
by the passing of the Vernacular Press Act, and now the Diasond Jubilee 
threatens to bring a similar terror in its train. If that should really prove to be 
the case, a press law would come to be regarded as the characteristic event of 
every twentieth year. That an auspicious official celebration should end in 
this way—the very thought is enough to make one curse une’s fate. 


Hero-worship is not rebellion, it is rather a complete preparation for the 
worship of the sovereign. Piteous lamentation is not the secret fire of dis- 
loyalty to the sovereign, it is rather the most effective means of resigning one- 
self to his will. That the Indian, who is a loyal subject of Her Majesty and 
a grateful son of his mother-country, should aspire to the position of a soldier 
in the British army is a desire which may be regarded as very inordinate, but 
it is not certainly an unreasonable aspiration. If it had been so, the Duke of 
Connaught would never have advocated the establishment of military schools 
for Indians. That this unlucky people cry like helpless children is only what 
may be expected of their standing in the relation of sons to the Government. 
Even the representatives of the sovereign have not been able to question the 
propriety of their behaviour. If Giovernment would make itself.known to the 
subject-people as their father, if it would like to be worshipped as their mother, 
it must be prepared to put up with their heroic as well as their childlike 
behaviour, with their hero-worship as well as their pathetic supplications, 
Otherwise the British Administration in India will fail to make for itself the 
reputation of a good Government, 
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45. The Sahachar of the 21st July thinks that the object of the Musal- 

man correspondent, who is abusing the Hindus and _July 2st, 1897. 
The Musalman correspondent of the Congress in the columns of the . Englishman 
the Bagtishnan. newspaper, is only to curry favour with Englishmen, 
But the correspondent should remember that one hundred and thirty members 
of Parliament have sworn themselves to be supporters of the Congress. His 
exhortation to the Hindus not to express delight at the occurrence of the Talla 
riot was perfectly unnecessary, for Hindus never expressed such delight. They, 
on the contrary, say that respectable Musalmans are quite innocent of any 

complicity with the rioters. | 

46. ‘lhe Bangavasi of the 24th July has the following : — BANGAVASI, 

There are Englishmen who call us theirfellow- July 24th, 1897, 
subjects. We, however, know that we are a con- 
quered people, and Englishmen are our conquerors. Every Englishman 
is, in our eye, an emblem of loyalty—a sovereign—a person, that is, invested 
with royal powers. The salgram stone is as much an emblem of the Godhead, 
as God’s entire creation. So also every individual Englishman is no less than 
the entire English nation, the ruler of the Indian people. A part of infinity 
is also infinity, and Englishmen, either distributively or collectively, are the 
rulers of India, It is a pity that this plain truth is ignored by many Indians 
among whom the “Congressmen are tlie most prominent, Their conduct pains 
us, and creates no little anxiety. It is highly desirable that we should always 
bear in mind the position that we occupy. No mischief can then occur. The 
English-educated Babus have no idea that their ignorance and mistake often 
breed great trouble and create no little difficulty. 

Lately, at a meeting of the House of Commons, when the question of pre- 
senting an address to the Queen on the occasion of the celebration of the sixtieth 
year of her reign, came up for discussion, the Irish members in a body declined 
to vote in favour of the presentation of an address, and openly said that they 
were not prepared to take any part in the celebration of the Jubilee. Ireland, 
they said, had been impoverished and oppressed during the Queen’s rule, and 
no patriotic Irishman could rejoice on the occasion. The Irish members did 
something besides protesting against the presentation of an address ; they left 
the house in a body. This conduct was characterised by the English and 
Scotch members as simply discourteous and harsh. But if the protesting 
party had been Indians instead of Irishmen, and if their protest had been quite 
as strong as that of the Irish members against the presentation of a Jubilee 
address, it is certain that they would not have been allowed to leave the house 
in safety. They would certainly have been arrested and sent to jail. It is 
madness, pure and simple, on the part of a subject-people ever to venture to 
speak freely on a subject on which they ought not to speak. 

Mr. Rand and Lieutenant Ayerst have been murdered in Poona by un- 
known hands, and the all-powerful and absolute ruler of a vast empire—a nation 
that exacts a tribute in the shape of merchandise from every nook and corner 
of the world—has quartered a punitive police on a small and insignificant 
town like Poona. Wot long ago, Lord Cavendish and his Secretary, Mr. Bourke, 
were murdered in Phoenix Park, but no punitive police-*was quartered in 
Dublin. Steps were no doubt taken to detect the offenders and punish the 
guilty rebels, but nothing was done which was calculated to punish the inno- 
cent along with the guilty. 

Take another instance. When Lord Elgin, the father of our present 
Viceroy, was Governor-General of Canada, he offended the English colonists 
there by espousing the just cause of the French colonists. ‘The English 
colonists virtually rebelled against the Government. They pelted the 
Governor-General with brickbats, reduced the Council Chamber to ashes, 
and attempted to Joof the Government House. Lord Elgin, however, calmly 
put up with all these acts of violence and disobedience, and did not put 
forth even a fraction of the absolute powers with which he was armed as | 
Governor-General. ‘ Boe just and fear not”: These were the words in the 
mouth of the sagacious and veteran statesman when his advisers asked him in 
indignation to put down the disturbance with the force of arms. The son of 
that old and consummate statesman is now the Viceroy of India. But Indians 
are not Englishmen. They are a conquered race, And though a Liberal in 


The politics of a subject people. 
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politics, Lord Elgin, the son, hesitates to follow in the footsteps of Lord Elgin, 


the father. ; 

The Bengalis have not yet forgotten how, during the Ibert Bill controversy 
the members of the Anglo-Indian Defence Association, the Eurasians of 
Choonu-gully and their organs the Englishmen and the Bengal Times foully 
abused Lord Ripon, threatened him, and insulted him when he was out on an 
evening drive. During the Consent Bill controversy the Indian public made 
a feeble attempt to give expression to their irritation, dissatisfaction and anger. 
This threw the European community into a panic, and the Bangavasi was pro- 
secuted for sedition. 


The disqualification of colour is a great disqualification, and the gulf 
between the ruler and the ruled is a gulf which is never likely to be bridged 
over. It is a difference which nothing but death can remove. A few pages of 
Mill and Spencer, a few lines from Shakespeare and Milton, a few passages from 
Bacon and Faraday, ought not to make us forget the difference between our- 
selves and Englishmen—a difference ingrained in colour, in character and in 
condition. We know that English education has, so to speak, an intoxicatin 
effect, and imitation makes one forget oneself. But we ought not to be too 
much forgetful, too much oblivious of our own position. We ought to remember 
that it becomes some times necessary to kick a fool into his senses. 


Let us now ask—lIs politics a possibility in our case? What can politics 
mean to a peaple who have no power, no strength, no territories to rule, no 
administrative policy? The politics of a subject people is a beggar’s politics. 
It is the politics of begging. Poor as we are, we have not yet lost our self- 
respect, and this is the reason why we are pained to see begging more and more 
resorted to by our political agitators. We can, moreover, ill afford to bear the 
cost of this political begging. The Indian National Congress has cost us 
thirteen lakhs of rupees within the last thirteen years. ‘l'his sum, properly 
utilised, could have fertilised a district. It is true that this political agitation 
has brought honour and fame to a few, but what are these few men compared 
with the millions of India, who are not in any way benefited by the well- 
being of a few individuals? For the educated and Anglicised Indians who are 
always foremost in the areana of political agitation, exercise very little influ- 
ence over the vast inert mass of the Indian population, and their efforts to ame- 


liorate the condition of the Indian people are never likely to be crowned with 
success. 


So, if history can teach you anything, if you have eyes to see and ears 
to hear, know that you can have no politics in the true sense of the word. A 
beggar’s son ought not, in imitation of the king’s son, to go out to fight. If he 
ventures upon such a heroic adventure, he is sure to break his legs. We are 
sure to be discomfited if we, in imitation of the Knglish people, try to play at 
politics. The Hindu does not want politics, does not want sociology. He 
does not want political privileges or social honour. All that he wants is to live— 
to live as a Hindu in these days of famine and scarcity, plague and earth- 
quake. Those misguided, miseducated and perverted Indians who try to vie 
with their conquerors and share political rights with them may boast of their 


learning, their ability and their fame, but they are not certainly aware of their — 
true position, What a pity! 


47. The Dacca Prakash of the 25th J uly writes as follows :— 


SRE rane erate Newspapers generally and those published in 
— the vernaculars in particular render the greatest 

service to Government. The great majority of the Indians being unacquainted 
with English, the newspapers published in that language do not and cannot 
give expression to native public opinion, ‘I'hose who know English, naturally 
keep themselves aloof from native society in virtue of their English education, 
and as they conduct newspapers in that language with a view of securing for 
themselves high posts or titles of distinction by flattering or intimidating the 
officers of Government, it is not possible for them to give adequate expression 
to genuine Indian feeling. The case is different with those conductors of 
vernacular newspapers who are not acquainted with English. It is from these 


men that Government derives the greatest assistance. It is to be hoped that 
Government will never gug these writers. . : 
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48. ‘The same paper has the following.— ~*~ nets 
_-_ Many Indians who have received English edu- 
cation, write books for tho purpose of inciting 
their countrymen in.the cause of independence, and take the opportunity to 
artfully foment a feeling of hostility to the English. According to the Banga- 
vasi (Report on Native Papers for 24th J uy 1897, paragraph 67), Babu Nabin 
Chandra Sen is one of such writers, and has in three of his poems painted 
Englishmen in very dark colours under the name of Aryas, and described the 
Indians as a very virtuous people under the name of non-Aryas. . We cannot 
help saying that the poems in question are to some extent capable of this inter- 
pretation. But considering that Nabin Babu is a favoured officer of Government, 
it is not proper te attribute such views to him. 
49. The Gaya Punch of a 26th July “re that Sir Syed Ahmad is 
very liberal in his religion, but in politics he is 
ati dearraeanas strict conservative. H : does not think it seuaie 
that telegrams thanking the victorious Sultan should be sent by Musalman public 
bodies. Educated and thoughtful Musalmans have come to understand that the 
—* policy of Sir Syed has never done any good to the Musalmans of 
India. 
50 The Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 28th July says that if it 
The Calcutta Trades Associa. DC true that the Trades Association in Calcutta 
tion's attitude towards the native has circulated a letter among Europeans and 
press. Eurasians inviting their opinion on a press law and 
that on receiving replies thereto, it will memorialise the Government of India 
for the passing of such a measure, then natives should stop purchasing 
from European tradesmen. European shops in Calcutta cannot do without the 
patronage of native millionaires, and they should be made to feel -the folly 
of desiring harm to the native press. 


~ Patriotic Bengali poets. 


Uriya Papers. 


51. The Utkal Dipika of the 19th June supports the petition of the 

Fotahen statin Indian Association of Calcutta praying for the 

ine bestowal of certain new rights or ne tee covered 

by the terms of the Qucen’s proclamation of 1858, on the people of India in 
commemoration of the Diamond Jubilee. 

52. The same paper is sorry to learn that cholera is raging virulently 

in Panda, in Kanika and in the Kendrapara sub- 
division of the Cuttack district. 
53. The same paper is sorry to notice that aman named Chintai Dalai, 
a resident of Rajendrapur in thana Dharmasala, 
district Cuttack, was led by hunger to kill his 
young wife of 22 years of age, because there was no rice in his house, and the 
young woman, who had also been fasting for some time, expressed her unwill- 
ingness to go into the village and fetch rice from her neighbours. The writer 
is of opinion that distress in an acute form is visible in many parts of the 
Jajpur subdivision of that district. 

54, Allthe native papers of the week under report bristle with articles 
giving short sketches of the life of Her Majesty 
and wishing Her Majesty long life and prosperity. 
The writers receive the Diamond Jubilee with true and loyal hearts and give 
accounts of its proceedings in their papers. 


Cholera in Orissa. 


Distress in the Cuttack district. 


The Orissa press in the Jubilee. 


AssaAM Papers. 


55. The Silchar of the 16th July advises the Assam Government to 
remove the capital to Dhubri and the sadar station 

a seat of the Assam Govern- of the Sylhet district to Maulvi Bazar, turning 
Sylhet into a subdivision, Tho sadar station may 


also be removed to Sayestaganj with advantage, and the Habiganj subdivision 
may be abolished. 


‘Dacos Paraxasn, 
July 25th, 1887, 


Gaya Ponca, 
July 26th, 1897. 


DaIntK-0-SAMACHAR 
CHANDRIKA, 


July 28th, 1897. 


UTKALDIPIKA, 
June 19th, 1897. 


UTKALDIPIK A. 


UTKALDIPIKA. 


ALU Urtya PAPERs. 


SILCHAR, 
July 16th, 1897. 
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56. The same paper observes that 
The land revenue in Assam. 
year. 
Bencatr Traxstator’s Orrice, 
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